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A PORTRAIT BY ANTONIO MORO 


“ There are portraits. 
There are portraits that are also pictures. 
There are pictures that are also portraits. 
There are pictures.” 


HUS tersely does Arthur Jerome 

Eddy in his book on Whistler classify 

the products of the portrait painter, 
remarking that while there are plenty of 
examples of the first and fourth classes, there 
are few of the second and third. Occasion- 
ally a museum finds a “portrait which is 
also a picture” and is fortunate; such a 
painting—a three-quarter length portrait 
of a nobleman by Antonio Moro'—has 
recently been purchased for the permanent 
collection through the Waller Fund. It is 
one of the few works in America by this 
rare and talented Dutch painter. 

Moro? was born in Utrecht, about 1519 
and according to Karel van Mander, the 
“Dutch Vasari” who included a_ brief 
sketch of him in the Book of Painters, 
had the good luck to study with Jan van 
Scorel. Van Scorel had his faults; he was 
deeply under the sway of the Italian Man- 
nerists, and would doubtless have agreed 
with his contemporary Lampsonious who 
wrote: “No one in Flanders may aspire to 
the name of ‘painter’ if he has not seen 
Rome,” but at the same time he was an 
artist of wide knowledge who had worked 
with Mabuse and Diirer and who accepted 
commissions from the Pope and the Kings 
of France and Sweden. Moro’s earliest dated 
work (a double portrait of pilgrims inscribed 
“1544,” today in the Kaiser-Friedrich Mu- 
seum in Berlin), is still dependent on van 
Scorel, but in draughtsmanship and design 
it is more powerful, and if anything, more 
genuinely serious. Three years later the art- 
ist moved to Antwerp, and in 1548 at Brus- 
sels, he undoubtedly witnessed the festivi- 
ties in honor of Charles V’s son, the future 

'On panel, 44% in. (1.11 m.) x 33 in. (0.83 m.). It is well 
known to connoisseurs, and comes from the collection of 
Karl von der Heydt, Berlin. It was exhibited in the Berlin 
Renaissance Exhibition of 1898, where Dr. Max Fried- 
lander attributed it to Moro. (See publication of the ex- 
hibition, Berlin, Grote, 1899, p. 26.) Also shown at Diissel- 
dorf, 1904 (Kunsthistorische Austellung), No. 208 of the 
catalogue by Paul Clemen. 

2 The name was spelled ‘‘ Mor” or ‘‘ Moor” in the Nether- 


lands, ‘‘Moro” in Spain and ‘‘More” in England. Later 
the aristocratic ‘‘van Dashorst’’ was granted him. 


Philip II. About this time he must have been 
introduced to Cardinal Granvella, Chief 
Counsellor of the Emperor, who was to 
become the first of his series of great 
patrons. Granvella—the tall unsmiling 
figure in black whom Titian painted in the 
marvelous portrait now in the Kansas City 
Museum—was painted by Moro in 1549, 
and in the same year the terrible Duke of 
Alva’ was portrayed by him. He followed 
Granvella to Rome, but did not remain 
there long, for Marie of Hungary dis- 
patched him to the Portuguese Court to 
paint a portrait of her niece, then selected 
as a bride for her cousin Philip. 

Thoroughly launched on his career, 
Moro did not miss an opportunity to paint 
the great of Europe. When Philip broke 
off the Portuguese match and grew inter- 
ested in Mary Tudor, it was Moro who 
was sent to London to secure a likeness of 
the Queen. The unflattering portrait of 
Mary, seated stiffly on a regal chair and 
holding out the red Tudor rose is his 
masterpiece. During his English sojourn 
he was overwhelmed with orders. In 1555 
he saw one of the most impressive royal 
shows ever performed—the touching public 
abdication of Charles in favor of Philip, an 
event attended by most of the important 
royalty of the day, many of whom, naturally 
sat to the official portraitist, in their richest 
court dress. Moro found himself so busy 
that he had to employ assistants to finish 
the details of costume; three or four years 
later he was called again to Spain, where he 
painted a numberof portraits, some of which 
perished by fire in 1604. The last twenty 
years of his life were spent mostly in 
Utrecht and Antwerp in a studio fre- 
quented by imposing English, as well as 
Dutch, patrons. 

All of his life Moro was a proficient 
court painter, but like Velasquez (whom 
he certainly influenced) and like Titian 
(who certainly influenced him) he was 
not spoiled by his situation. His art is a 
— in the Museum of the Hispanic Society, New 
ork. 


4In the Prado, Madrid. The Isabella Stewart Gardner 
Museum, Boston, contains a replica. 
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restricted one, a matter of recording seri- 
ously and deftly the appearance of peo- 
ple. In the portrait bought for the Institute 
one may study his approach, for here with 
typically modest means and economy of 
effort, Moro has created a wholly satisfy- 
ing picture. As often, the figure itself al- 
most fills the upright rectangle with its 
bulk. The spectator is made to feel, first 
of all, the size and grandeur of the body, 
to induce a respect for the social station 
of the man. Early in his life, Moro hit 
upon a formula for placing his subject with 
head slightly turned, so that one side of 
the face and forehead are in light, the rest 
in shadow. The hands are separated; here 
the left touches the cloak while the right— 
as often—lies upon a table. From the 
costume of the figure Moro almost always 
derived the frame for his design. As 
in the case of Holbein (who quitted Eng- 
land some ten years before Moro arrived, 
leaving works which Moro must have 
known and studied), it is usual to find a 
sensitive linear background in every work; 
here the horizontal lines of the cloak-sleeve 
and doublet are contrasted with upright 
slashings on the breeches, while a repeti- 
tion of arcs is felt in the doublet-sleeve, 
sword belt and ruff. The form of the figure 
is somewhat pyramidal, and in the accent- 
ing of the silhouette, here dark, there light, 
Moro carries out his consistent linear ap- 
proach. 

The color, as usual, is definitely sub- 
ordinate. Van Mander tells us that Philip 
engaged him to make copies of Titian, but 
in his own work he constantly avoided the 
dissolving contours and deep, rich har- 
monies of Venetian painting. The brightest 
area in the portrait here is a table-cover— 
a patch of green contrasting with the brown 
fur lining and collar of the cloak, and regis- 
tering effectively against the blacks and 
greys which make up the rest of the color 
scheme. Even the gold which threads the 
doublet and ornaments the sword and belt 
does not disturb the severe, dignified har- 


mony. Against these blacks and against 
the tannish grey of the background, the 
head and hands stand out, modeled in care- 
ful relief. In the treatment of these parts 
Moro displays the precise and distinctive 
realism which made him the favorite re- 
corder of royal faces. Not only could he 
lend impressiveness to their figures; he could 
reproduce their princely features, line for 
line, tint for tint. In contrast to the rest of 
the figure, which is painted carefully but 
somewhat flatly, the technique of head and 
hands is the minute and miniature-like 
technique of Flemish and Dutch primitives, 
where delicate line and subtle stippling 
are fused to bring forth the form. 

But Moro would not have been half the 
artist he really was if he had merely set 
down with brilliant effect certain details 
of fur, skin, and jewels. Some of his follow- 
ers—for instance Alonzo Sanchez Coello in 
Spain—could imitate surfaces with skill, 
but they could not penetrate to the con- 
sciousness of their sitters. Working slowly, 
as Moro must have worked in the cautious 
Dutch method, he absorbed impression 
after impression of the Duke or Princess 
who stood in front of him, and, before the 
panel was complete, his own reaction to 
their characters was fixed in the hard, even 
enamel of his paint. We know William of 
Orange, Alexander Farnese, Mary Tudor, 
through Moro’s approach, and if, unfor- 
tunately, we do not recognize the identity 
of the nobleman’ in the Institute, he stands 
before us, a distinct personality. A Moro 
portrait seldom startles one into enthusi- 
asm. Rather one grows gradually to like 
it, admiring the honesty of its means, and 
the comprehension of the mind that pro- 
duced it. DanieEt Catton Ricu 


5 While Friedlander advances no date for the picture, | it 
seems possible that it was done during Moro’s stay in 
Spain about the year 1558. The handling is broader than 
in the early works, and certain details of the fur-lined 
cloak, the buttoned- -up doublet with high standing collar 
and puffed, padded breeches seem Spanish. In the face, 
too, there are traces of Spanish character: the short beard 
barely hiding the loose jaw, the crafty dark eyes. The 
man’s rank cannot have been of the highest, for he wears 
no decoration and does not carry a pair of gloves. 
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GILT BRONZES IN THE 
BUCKINGHAM COLLECTION 


F SIMILAR technique to the gilt 
O bronze jar in the Buckingham Col- 

lection, discussed in the January 
Bulletin’, are a bowl and a covered dish 
acquired at the same time. 

The dish (Fig. 1) stands on a tapering 
foot, and has a shallow convex cover sur- 
mounted by four erect birds with droop- 
ing heads. These serve as handles, and 
also as feet when the cover is inverted. 
Two somewhat similar birds at larger scale 
form handles for the dish itself. The ac- 
tual use of such a receptacle is only to be 
conjectured, so, as usual, we call it “cere- 
monial.”” The technique and style of deco- 
ration would indicate that it was perhaps 
used with the jar just mentioned, but the 
smaller surface area gives less scope for 
decorative invention. 

Around the lower part of the body is a 
frieze composed of animals, supernatural 
beings, a one-horse cart and a four-horse 
cart, quite like those shown on the jar, but 
with greater spirit and refinement of draw- 
ing. A wide band around the outer edge 
of the lid is filled entirely with birds and 
animals, some fantastic and others not 
(Fig. 2). One lies dead, four feet in the 
air, with two larger animals fighting over 
the carcass. A quatrefoil decorates the 
circular medallion which forms the center 

IXXVI, (1932) 1, 4-7- 


FIG. I. CEREMONIAL GILT BRONZE VESSEL, CHINESE, 
EARLY HAN DYNASTY. (B.C. 206-220 A.D.) 


of the lid, with alternating animals and 
birds squeezed between the foils. ‘Two 
simple bands, one zigzag and the other a 
repetition of lappets, divide the medallion 
from the encircling animal border. Each 
of the bird handles stands on a design of 
spreading branches, which may indicate 
that it was supposed to be perching on a 
tree. The concave neck of the vessel has 
a diaper pattern of diamond shapes alter- 
nately gold and silver. A simple zigzag 
band intervenes between the diaper field 
and the animal frieze, and also between 
the frieze and the foot, which has a row of 
lappets at its top. A good deal of incrusta- 
tion remains, obscuring some of the figures, 
but a great deal can be seen, and 
the representation is very spirited. 

The total height with cover is 7%; 
inches (18.7 cm.) and the diameter, 
exclusive of handles, 95 inches 
(23.7 cm.). 

The bowl is about the same diam- 
eter as the dish, 9% inches (24.4 
cm.), and is 3% inches (8 cm.) high. 
The decoration is, however, quite 
different, and is the same inside and 
outside. The flat bottom bears a 
writhing dragon surrounded by a 
sort of cloud border, and a cloud- 
like scroll covers the sides (Figs. 3 
and 4). The upper surface of the rim 
has a kind of narrow cloud-scroll, 
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FIG. 4. INTERIOR OF THE BOWL 


interrupted at each quarter, where appear 
a flying bird and three running animals. 
On opposite sides of the bowl are two 
“tiger mask” loops from which ring han- 
dles must have hung. They are similar in 
form to the handles on the jar, and possi- 
bly show that the two pieces belonged to 
the same set, although the coarser type of 
decoration would suggest an humbler use. 
There is a crude dash to the decoration of 
the bowl that would indicate that it was 
from a different hand than the other two 
CuaRLES FABENS KELLEY 


GOODMAN THEATRE 


HE Goodman Theatre makes 
twoimportantannouncements 
in this issue of the Bulletin. 
Reserved seats will hereafter be 
available for the productions of the 
Members’ Series. Members desir- 
ing reserved seats for themselves 
and for their guests can obtain 
them by payment of fifty cents per 
seat. Such seats may be reserved 
by telephone and the reservations 
will be held until 8:15 p.m. on the 
day of the performance. Tickets for 
unreserved seats may be obtained 
at the Goodman Theatre, the desk 
of the Art Institute, or by sending 
in the coupons together with a self- 
addressed stamped envelope. 


pieces. 


FIG. 


It has been the good fortune of the 
Goodman Theatre to have acquired the 
rights to the production of Luigi Piran- 
dello’s play which has been produced by 
the New York Theatre Guild under the 
title, “Right You Are (If You Think So).” 

Pirandello is, perhaps, the most inter- 
esting phenomenon in the contemporary 
theatre; as a matter of fact he should be 
considered an interesting phenomenon at 
all times—the philosopher who combines 
a keen penetration into the human soul 
with a fine humor and a good sense of the 
theatre. “Right You Are” is an excellent 
expression of all these qualities. It is a 
mystery play in a very thoroughgoing way 
which keeps the emotions of the audience 
in keenest suspense, and the minds of the 
audience busy solving the mystery even 
after the last curtain is down. He is 
already familiar to Chicago through the 
production, professionally, of several of 
his plays, among them “Six Characters,” 
and “Lazarus.” 

By the time this Bulletin reaches the 
members, the Children’s Theatre will have 
launched its Saturday matinees of James 
Barrie’s ““A Kiss For Cinderella.”’ It is 
needless to say that it is an experience 
ardently desired by all children who have 
not reached the age of ninety. 

The next play in the Members’ Series 
will be Miss Le Galliene’s great success, 
“The Good Hope” which will be produced 
by the theatre early in March. 


DYNASTY 
(B.C. 206-220 A.D.). BUCKINGHAM COLLECTION 
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EXHIBITION OF PRE-INCAN 


N an age further back than the Incan 
empire, lived a people whose achieve- 
ments are without record other than 

architectural ruins and the arts that could 
be preserved by burial. As in ancient 
Egypt, it was the custom to mummify the 
dead and to bury with the mummies the 
clothing, food, weapons and utensils that 
had been used by the 
living. These ves- 
tigesof “the most an- 
cient and advanced 
culture in America,” 
the fragmentary 
remains of the work 
of metallurgists, pot- 
ters and weavers are 
the sole documents 
of an empire who 
has not only passed 
away, but lacks even 
the distinction of a 
name. 

In his expedition 
notes Dr. Bingham 
says: “Strange that 
so accomplished a 


FABRICS AND ORNAMENTS 


It is a temptation to speculate on the 
habits of a people whose country is so 
extraordinarily rich in graves and ruins, 
but archaeological data must be aban- 
doned in favor of aesthetic values, as evi- 
denced by the extraordinary specimens to 
be seen on exhibit in Gallery A-1 and 
Gallery H-3. All of the textile fabrics 
shown are whole or 
parts of garments, 
and the different 
technical processes 
such as weaving and 
embroidery are gen- 
erally found com- 
bined in the same 
piece. Needlework, 
however, predomi- 
nates in the speci- 
mens in the present 
collection. 

Marvelous as to 
technique but even 
more rare pictorially 
is a sash worn by a 
noble personage. 
Panels of alternating 


peopleleft nowritten FIG. I. PRE-INCAN PONCHO WORN BY A BOY ground colors, black, 


record, no form of 
hieroglyphic similar 
to that which existed in Southern Mexico 
and Central America. It is remarkable in- 
deed that a people who succeeded in equal- 
ing the ancient Egyptian in architecture, 
engineering, pottery and textiles, should 
have fallen so far behind in the development 
of a written language,’’—the most serious 
obstacle in learning more of this early An- 
dean race. 

Tradition is responsible for the state- 
ment that one of the numerous Incan kings 
wished to abolish the worship of idols and 
animals but meeting with no success, con- 
sulted his soothsayers as to his failure. 
They replied that the use of letters was 
the cause, so he issued an edict forbidding, 
under pain of death, the use of any kind 
of writing. Thereupon they appear to have 
used stones, threads, strings and knots for 
keeping records. 


TEMPLE DANCER 


brown, red, yellow, 
green and white, are 
enriched by designs of palanquins, bearers 
and retainers. The body of the palanquins 
is of conventional shape embellished with a 
rhomboid form of decoration somewhat 
similar to patterning in certain architectural 
stonework. The top, made of a heavy dra- 
pery, has tassels hanging from it and before 
and behind the palanquins are walking fig- 
ures. Above may be seen two bearers of 
feather staves who appear to be running 
dressed in the Nazca style shirt with sleeves. 

Of signal interest is a small poncho 
(Fig. 1) worn by a dancing boy employed 
in a temple. The red linen is fringed and 
cleverly decorated with embroidered 
squares and wide borders in dark green, 
whereon the gods of the dance are de 
picted in royal purple, orange, yellow and 
red. Intense action is expressed in the 
dancing figures, with their streaming hait 
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and flying garments. Their mouths are 
open, smiling, and in their hands they hold 
throwing-sticks and symbols. In a dress 
border the popular demon-dancers appear 
as huge gorilla-like men against a red rib- 
bed embroidered ground. Their costumes 
are loincloths whose flying ends terminate 
in serpent heads, while ribbon forms 
emanate from the head. Grasped in one 
hand are large ar- 
rows; in the other 
strings of beads. 
The border of a 
cloak embroidered 
in dark brown and 
other colors came 
from the region of 
Paracas. Its design 
depicts events in the 
life of the spotted 
cat, bringer of food 
and the symbol of 
night. This cat-de- 
mon sometimes has 
whiskers forming 
patterns and _ tails 
that develop amaz- 
ing designs. In this 
example the sizes of 


the felines vary from TRUJILLO. 


tiny kittens 
to mature 
and archaic 


members of 
the cat fami- 
ly. From 
Pachacama- 
can territory 
has emerged 
a rare and 
colorful 
hanging used 
only at cere- 
monies of a 
temple. It is 
composed of 
large varicol- 
ored squares 
representing 
the different 
regions of 
Peru, and 


FIG, 2. SILVER CEREMONIAL ORNAMENTS FROM 


FIG. 3. GOLD MASK, REGION OF NAZCA’ PRE-INCAN PERIOD 


supports an elaborate border of amazing 
birds with war-like accoutrements. 

In the realm of metals there are but few 
examples. One is a very fine gold mask 
and eleven gold ornaments from a grave 
in the region of Nazca. The mask is of clas- 
sic simplicity and striking portraiture. 
(Fig. 3). The forehead band and dress 
ornaments have little patterning and rely 
upon their golden 
effect. Of very differ- 
ent style is the jew- 
elry from the region 
of Trujillo in the 
shape of a ceremo- 
nial breast protector 
of gilded silver and 
threecapornaments. 
The beaten silver 
breastplate is semi- 
triangular interrup- 
ted with offsets (Fig. 
2). The base of the 
triangle has a fringe 
of bells, while beaded 
pendants adorn the 
offsets. The design 
on the piece is vigor- 
ous in line and de- 
picts puma-like 
animal 
prowling 
through a 
flock of birds. 
Each cap or- 
nament has 
intricate com- 
position of 
bird headsen- 
twined with 
puma heads, 
round a flat 
demon-like 
face. 

The pres- 
ent exhibition 
will remain 
on view in the 
Galleries un- 
til April 1. 

BEssIE 
BENNETT 
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A TURKISH PLATE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


UE to 
D the 
gen- 
erosity of 
Martin A. 
Ryerson 
the Art In- 
stitute has 
become the 
owner of a 
Turkish 
plate of the 
so-called 
Rhodian 
pe. 
Though a 
large group 
of these 
were ac- 
quired from 
Rhodes by 
the Cluny 
Museum, 
it has been definitely established that they 
all originated in Isnik, a small town in 
Anatolia. On account of its great cera- 
mic activity this town was called “ Tshi- 
nili Isnik,” “‘Pottery Nicea,’—supplying 
from the latter part of the sixteenth century 
fine tiles for the large mosques of the Turks 
as well as plates and mugs for the populace. 
That these objects were highly valued from 
the very beginning is evident since they 
usually have a hole in the foot so they may 
easily be hung on the wall. The decorative 
patterns of Turkish ceramic art show in- 
numerable variations of a fairly limited 
number of subjects. Isnik pottery can al- 
ways be recognized by its use of the tomato 
red, “bolus red” as it is often called, 
standing up in slight relief and giving a 
fine color harmony with the cobalt blue, 
turquoise and green. 

Tulips, hyacinths and roses, conven- 
tionalized but still easily recognizable, are 
the most common motifs, as is the case in 
the contemporary Turkish rugs and tex- 
tiles, but sailboats and animals were also 


' 30.993. Diameter 12!4 inches. Exhibited in table case 
454 in Gallery H-6. 


SO-CALLED RHODIAN PLATE, TURKISH, SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
GIFT OF MARTIN A. RYERSON 


used with 
the same 
skill and 
grace.* 

The plate 
presented 
by Mr. 
Ryerson 
has a hand- 
some, bold 
design of a 
more con- 
ventional 
type. Two 
large op- 
posed lanc- 
et leaves di- 
vide the 
plate in 
three sec- 
tions. These 
and three ir- 
regular car- 
touches are reserved in white against an all- 
over imbrication pattern. Small red flowers 
in a row along the center of each leaf as well 
as red panels in the cartouches give life 
and character to the design. While the 
center part between the leaves is in tur- 
quoise green, the two outer sections have 
cobalt blue scales. Quite a number of 
Turkish plates of this period have this im- 
brication pattern. An outstanding example 
is a tall jug in the British Museum® and 
several fine plates are found in Paris in 
the Cluny, the Louvre and the Arts Déco- 
ratifs Museums. 

The rim has an irregular arrangement of 
circular scrolls carried out in a character- 
istic bluish black color which has also been 
used for the fourteen small motifs around 
the back of the plate. This rim design may 
possibly be explained as a Turkish version 
of a Chinese “waves and rocks” subject.’ 

Jutie MicHELET 


_?See the two mugs in case 637, one lent by Mrs. J. L. 
Valentine, and the other (13.342) from the Gunsaulus ( ol- 
lection. 

3 British Museum Quarterly IL, (1926-1927), 52. 
*Migeon and Koechlin, Oriental Art, N. Y., no date, 
1. 41. 
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SPRING LECTURE PROGRAM OF DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON 
FREE TO MEMBERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE 


A. PRACTICAL LESSONS IN HOME DECORATION 


A series of demonstrations with displays. Monpays, 1:30 p.M. REPEATED AT 7:00 P.M. 
FuLiterton Hai 
Fesruary 1—Color Schemes in Theory and Practice (chalk talk). 8—Furniture in Lincoln’s Time. 
By Charles Walker. 15—Contemporary American Pottery. By Karl S. Bolander, 
Director, Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts. 22—Furniture in Washington’s Time. 
By Marie-Louise Farman. 29—How to Buy for the Home. By Frances Harrington. 


OUR ACHIEVEMENTS IN FURNISHING AND DECORATING 
(Eleven Stereopticon Lectures by Mr. Watson) 
Marcu 7—Living Rooms. 14—Dining Rooms. 21—Bedrooms. 28—The Rest of the House. 
APRIL 4-—Schools and Class Rooms. 11—Clubs. 18—Houses of Japan. By Helen Gunsaulus. 
25—Studios and Offices. 


B. EVENING SKETCH CLASS 
Monpays, 6:00 To 7:00 P.M. FULLERTON 


Mr. Watson and Mr. Buehr. Sketching materials are supplied at a nominal cost. 
Fepruary 1—The Head in Profile. 8—The Head in Portraiture. 15—The Hand. 22—The Foot. 


29—The Arm 
Marcu 7—The Leg. 14—The Torso. 21—The Standing Figure. 28—The Seated Figure. 
APRIL 4—The Figure in Action. 11—Block Drawing. 18—Rhythmic Drawing. 25—Com- 


posing the Figure. 
C. SKETCH CLASS FOR NOVICES 
TUESDAYS, 10:15 A.M. TO 12:00 Noon. FuLtterton Hay 
Mr. Watson and Mr. Buehr. This course is especially designed for those who have never at- 
tempted self-expression through drawing. 
Fepruary 2—The Skeleton. g—The Pelvis and Thigh. 16—The Shoulder and Upper Arm. 
23—The Nose and Mouth. 
Marcu 1—Masses and Proportion. 8—Memory. 15—Rhythm. 22—Carving. 29—Etching. 
APRIL 5—Drawings by the Ancient Masters. 12—Drawings by the Renaissance Masters. 
1g9—Art from Nature; Equipment. 26—Water Color. 


D. GALLERY TALKS IN THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 
Tuurspays, 12:15 TO 12:45 Noon. REPEATED AT 7:00 P.M. 

Fepruary 4—Thirty-Sixth Annual Exhibition by Artists of Chicago and Vicinity. 11—Thirty- 
Sixth Annual Exhibition by Artists of Chicago and Vicinity. By Daniel Catton 
Rich. 18—Another Impression of the Thirty-Sixth Annual Exhibition by Artists of 
Chicago and Vicinity. By George Buehr. 25—Chicago Artists’ Exhibition; Its 
Value to the Layman. By Claudia Upton. 

Marcu 3—The Print Collections and How to Use Them. By Mildred J. Prentiss. 1o—The 
Chicago Artists’ Exhibition. 17—Final Tour of the Chicago Artists’ Exhibition. 
24—FEaster Pictures in the Permanent Collection. 31—The Twelfth International 
Water Color Exhibition. 

ApRIL 7—The Twelfth International Water Color Exhibition. 14—The Twelfth International 
Water Color Exhibition. 21—High Lights in the Gunsaulus Wing. By Helen Bar- 
saloux. 28—The Twelfth International Water Color Exhibition. 


E. THE ENJOYMENT OF ART 
(Stereopticon lectures by Mr. Watson, with correlated music) 
THurspDays, 2:30 P.M. FULLERTON 
Fesruary 4—Winter. 
FOUR LECTURES ON ART APPRECIATION BY MEMBERS OF THE ART 
INSTITUTE STAFF 

Fesxuary 11—Painter Satirists. By Helen Parker. 18—Some Spanish Masters. By Daniel 
Catton Rich. 25—The Enjoyment of Chinese Painting. By Charles Fabens 
Kelley. 


Marcu 3—Genius in Children’s Drawings. By Helen Mackenzie. 
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THE ENJOYMENT OF ART 
(Eleven stereopticon lectures by Mr. Watson, with correlated music) 


MarcH 10—The 17—Five Paintings of the Birch-Bartlett Collection. 24—Monsalvat. 
31—The Sea. 
APRIL 7>—The Isle of Death. 14—The Pastoral Symphony. 21—The Enjoyment of Prints. 
By Mildred J. Prentiss. 28—The City. 


F. SKETCH CLASS FOR AMATEURS 
Fripays, 10:15 A.M. TO 12:00 Noon. Hai 
Fesruary 5—The Thorax. 12—The Knee and Lower Leg. 19—The Elbow and Forearm. 26—The 


Eye and Ear. 
Marcu 4-—Expression and Gesture. 11—Music. 18—Modeling. 25—Woodblock. 
APRIL 1—Lithograph. 8—Drawings by the Mediaeval Masters. 15—Drawings by the Modern 


Masters. 22—Pen, Pencil, and Crayon. 29—Oil. 
G. GALLERY TALKS ON THE PERMANENT COLLECTIONS 


Fripays, 12:15 To 12:45 Noon 


Fepsruary 5—Greece. 12—Rome. By Helen Mackenzie. 19" Fey By Dr. John A. Wilson, 
Visiting Associate Professor of Egyptology. 6-the Gothic and Romanesque 
Doorways. By Claudia Upton. 

Marcu 4—Spanish Paintings. By Daniel Catton Rich. 11—The Henry Field and 
Elizabeth Stickney Rooms. 18—The Munger Room. 25—The Edward Burgess 
Butler Room. 

APRIL 1—The Charles H. and Mary F. S. Worcester Room. 8—The James Nelson Raymond 
and Anna Louise Raymond Room. 15—The Catherine M. White Room. 22—The 
Birch-Bartlett Collection. By Helen Parker. 29—Early American Portraits. 


EXHIBITIONS 


DecemBer 15—Marcu 1—Selection from the Leonora Hall Gurley Collection of Draw- 
ings. Gallery 17. Etchings by Giovanni Battista Piranesi. Gallery rz. Little Mas- 
ter Prints from the Clarence Buckingham Collection. Gallery 78. 

DecemBer 30—Marcu 1—Exhibition of Japanese Prints: Winter Landscapes from the 
Clarence Buckingham Collection. Gallery H5. 

Fepruary 3—Aprit 4—Animals in Art. The Children’s Museum. 

January 28—Marcu 20—The Thirty-Sixth Annual Exhibition by Artists of Chicago 
and Vicinity. Galleries G52-6o. 

January 20—Marcu 1—Swedish Weavings and Embroideries. Gallery 42. 

January 20—Aprit 1—Peruvian Garment Embroideries. Gallery Az. 

Fepruary 1—Marcu 15—Selection of Color Plate Books and Original Drawings for 
their Illustration (Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries), from the Mrs. James 
Ward Thorne Collection. Gallery 12. 

Fesruary 2—American Coverlets. Gallery 43. 

Fesruary 2—Aprit 1—Metal Ornaments from Peru. Gallery H3. 

Marcu 31—May 30—Twelfth International Exhibition of Water Colors. Galleries 


G52-61. 
NEW LIFE MEMBERS FOR DECEMBER, 1931 


Change of Address—Members are requested to send prompt notification of any change of 
address to Guy U. Young, Manager Membership Department. 


Miss Jessie Fuller Beadle Miss Ruth Marjory Greenhouse Mrs. C. J. Marcuson 

John S. Bell Charles F. Grey Clyde McGee 

Miss Lily L. Beryson Mrs. Charles M. Haft Mrs. John P. O'Neil 

Carl E. Buddenheim S. H. Hess Miss Catherine Patrick 

J. Louis Comiskey K. Hirsch Mrs. Henry C. Power 

Mrs. Raymond J. Cupler Richard Harold Kearney Mrs. P. A. Reinertsen 

Mrs. George M. Doran J. Lewis Kohtz Mrs. James T. Robinson 
Mrs. J. H. Euston Mrs. R. H. Lewis Miss Helen Dorothy Watson 
Newell A. Ford John S. Lord James Webster 

Harold E. Gates Mrs. Dudley R. Welch 
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CLASSES OF THE JAMES NELSON RAYMOND LECTURE FUND FOR 
CHILDREN OF MEMBERS AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS* 


SATURDAYS, I1:15 A.M. TO 12:10 Noon. FuLLerton Hat 
Mr. Watson assisted by Mr. Buehr. 
FesruARY 6—Sketching from the Figure. 13—Sketching from the Figure. 20—-Sketching from 
the Figure. 27—Sketching from the Figure. 


Marcu 5—How to See Paintings (stereopticon). 12—Drawing the Pattern of Famous Paint- 
ings (chalk talk). 19—Japanese Prints (stereopticon). 26—Flower Painting (chalk 
talk). 

APRIL 2—Some of the World’s Best Flower Painters (stereopticon). 9g—Outdoor Sketch- 


ing. 16—Great Paintings of Mountains (stereopticon). 23—Sketching Lake Mich- 
igan. 30—Famous Paintings of the Sea. 


*Two similar classes under the James Nelson Raymond Lecture Fund for Children of Members and Public Schools are 
held for scholarship pupils from the public grade schools on Saturdays at 1:30 and for public high school pupils on Mondays 
at 4:00. Tickets are issued only by recommendation of the drawing supervisor and the principal of each school. 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSEUM INSTRUCTION 


The Department of Museum Instruction offers the following series of lectures in the form of 
weekly classes which may be entered at any time without entrance requirements. A fee of five 
dollars is charged for twelve lectures which may be attended any time within the year. There is a 
special fee for the Sketch class. In addition to the regular series of lectures the Department ar- 
ranges gallery talks for clubs by special appointment. Instructors will be provided for school groups 
who wish to visit the Institute, either for a general survey of the collections or for study of some 
particular field. Guide service for visitors may be arranged. 

The following schedule of lectures will continue through February: 

SKETCH CLASS FOR NON-PROFESSIONALS. Monpays From 10 To 12. Mrs. Burnham. A 
class offered for those who wish to draw or paint from the costumed model. Any medium may be 
used and no previous experience is necessary. 

THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS. Monpays at 11:00. Miss Parker. Informal lectures in the 
galleries on the temporary exhibitions, supplemented by the permanent collections. 

THE ART INSTITUTE COLLECTIONS. Monpays at 6:15. Miss Parker. A series of talks 
given on the Art Institute collections. 

HISTORY OF ART. Tuespays From 6:30 To 8:00. Miss Parker. Impressionists. Cézanne. 
Post-Impressionists. Contemporary French painting. 

THE HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. Wepnespays at 11:00. Miss Mackenzie. Gothic 
architecture in Italy, Germany, and Spain. Renaissance architecture in Italy. Renaissance ar- 
chitecture in France. Renaissance architecture in Germany and Spain. 

PERSONALITIES IN ART. Tuurspays at 11:00. Miss Parker. El Greco. Velasquez. Goya. 
Diirer. 

MODERN ART. Fripays at 11:00. Miss Parker. Talks on contemporary architecture, painting, 
and sculpture. Illustrated with slides and the Art Institute collections. 

ART CENTERS OF SPAIN. Fripays at 11:00. Miss Parker. Six lectures illustrated with slides 
and an occasional moving picture of some of the fascinating cities of Spain, which have much to 
offer in interesting architecture, sculpture and painting. This series will begin on February 10, 


THE STORY HOUR FOR CHILDREN. Saturpays at 9:15. Miss Mackenzie. The peasant in 


art. Flowers, fruits, and foliage in art. Donatello’s studio. Gallery tour. 


THE CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 


The talks for children in the Children’s Museum will be continued by Miss Mackenzie on Satur- 
days at 9:15. These talks are free to all children and are planned to teach as well as to entertain. 
The subjects for the winter term are as follows: 


FEBRUARY 
6—The Peasant in Art. 20—Donatello’s Studio. 
13—Flowers, Fruits, and Foliage in Art. 27—Gallery Tour. 


THE RESTAURANT 
_ The Cafeteria is open every day except Sunday from 11 to 4:45 o'clock. On 
Sunday the hours are 12:15 to 8 o'clock. Arrangements for parties and luncheons 
may be made with Miss Aultman. 
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TUESDAY LECTURES 


FuLLerton HALt at 2:30 P.M. For MEMBERS AND STUDENTS 


FEBRUARY 
2—Lecture: ‘Some Glimpses of the Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting of India.” 


Dr. James H. Cousins, Irish Poet and Artist. 
Course of three lectures on French Painting given by Dr. Oskar F. Hagen, 


Department of History and Criticism of Art, The University of 
Wisconsin: 

Early French Landscapists.” 

16—* Degas.” 

23—“‘ Picasso.” 


Marcu 
1—Lecture: ‘The Artist G. P. A. Healy in Paris.” Marie de Mare, granddaughter 

of G. P. A. Healy. 
8—Lecture: ‘The Wonders of the Tell Halaf.””. Dr. Baron Max Oppenheim, former 


German Minister Plenipotentiary. 
15—Lecture: “Old Siberian Art.” Dr. Alfred Salmony, Museum of Far Eastern Art, 


Cologne. 
2—Recital of Original Dance Forms. Bertha Ochsner, Chicago. 
g—Lecture: “* Modern Decoration in Skyscraper Gardens.”” Mrs. Howard L. Willett, 


Chicago. 


> 
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SUNDAY CONCERTS 
Hatt 
Concerts will be given every Sunday afternoon during February at 3:15 and 4:15 

o'clock by the Little Symphony Ensemble, George Dasch, Conductor. Admission 

twenty-five cents. The first concert will be given on the afternoon of February 7. 


CORN GODDESS, HIGHLANDS OF MEXICO, FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY A.D. PURCHASED FROM THE AVERY FUND 
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